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Peter Penguin Talking 


Snow and ice make me feel nice. 
For real good cheer-o, what so cozy as zero? 





and verses about how lovely was the spring, but 
what I like is winter. Santa Claus and I agree on that though we live at 
opposite poles. For a North Poler he is a very fair skater, don’t you 
think? But that reindeer with him on the cover is clumsy as anything. 

I hope lots of you are lucky enough to live where there is real ice and 
you can skate. It’s such a lovely feeling, just a bit of push, and zzzp/ with 
one foot and zzzp/ with the other, and soon you are flying over the ice and 
moving seems as easy as singing. That’s after you learn how. Before 
that it’s bump! on one side and bump! on the other. But keep on! It’s 
worth the trouble. 

Fritz Eichenberg drew the cover this month. Maybe you noticed that 
he drew that picture of the queen “jinking with jollity” in November. 
I like his pictures and I hear the editors are asking him to do some more 
next year. He tells me his daughter, Suzanne, is a great help to him. 
Suzanne is seven. When she doesn’t like his pictures, she says so and 
he changes them. He has drawn pictures for books, too—TALES OF 
LIVING PLAYTHINGS, TYLL ULENSPIEGEL and STICKS ACROSS THE CHIM- 
NEY. The last is about a boy and girl and a buried treasure in Denmark, 
and it’s such a good story that I wish it was a dozen books instead of one. 

Kate Seredy, who illustrated ‘The Twisted Tree,” writes as well as she 
draws. Last June she received the Newbery Medal for “the most dis- 
tinguished book for children published in 1937.” The book, THE WHITE 
STAG, tells about the warriors who founded Hungary, and it has wonderful 
pictures. Did you ever notice that books written by artists do have extra 
fine pictures? If you haven't, go into a bookshop some day and take a 
look at THE Forest Poot by Laura Adams Armer, THE Five HUNDRED 
HATS OF BARTHOLOMEW CUBBINS by Dr. Seuss, THE THREE POLICEMEN 
by William Pene du Bois and THE GOLDEN COCKEREL by Elaine and 
Willy Pogany. 

















If you like Don Lang’s bear story, just wait till you read his next one 
in January. It is about a goat who got arrested by the police. When 
Don Lang writes “‘animal close-ups,” it’s a real treat because he knows 
animals the way you know your own family. 

Armand Spitz, who wrote “The Sun Goes South” is just as familiar 
with the stars as Don Lang is with animals. If you are lucky enough to 
be where you can get Station WIP, Philadelphia, on your radio, you can 
hear him talk any Wednesday evening at 8:15 about “My Stars!” He is 
editor of a scientific paper published by The Franklin Institute and writes 
papers for other astronomers to read. Though he likes almost all stars 
and planets his specialty is the moon and his next article will be about that. 

I wish I could tell you half the interesting things I have seen around 
the editors’ desks lately. There’s a thickish manuscript in one drawer 
that tells about a boy thousands of years ago who was the first human 
being to make friends with a dog. Did you ever wonder how that hap- 
pened? Well, it’s a long story and you'll find the first chapter in January. 

Another thing you will like next month is the cover—skiing. Kurt 
Wiese drew it. Other sport covers coming are baseball, gymnastics, 
jai-alai and swimming. If there is any other sport you want, let me know. 

There’s been a good deal of laughing around here over some pictures 
of a seal called Oscar, and the story of his travels, but if I told you all I 
know, there would be few surprises left, so I'll quit now and talk about 
myself. 

Your letters about my hat have made an impression. Of course, it is 
still some time to Christmas and they could change their minds, but I 
think the editors are planning to get me something new. Now they want 
to know what I would do with a new picture if I had one? Would 
anyone want a picture of me? I think you would, so I’ve made a plan. 
I'll get them to put this new picture on a bookplate that you could use 
to mark your books. Then you send me the names of all the books you 
bought or asked someone to give you for Christmas or birthday because 
I told you about them, or because you read about them anywhere in 
STORY PARADE, and I'll send you one of my new pictures for every book 
on your list. You can paste a picture in the front of each book and put 
your name in the place left for it and that will mark the book as yours. 
Just send your list to me—PETER PENGUIN, c/o STORY PARADE. 
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THE TWISTED TREE 


By M. and H. BepForp- JONES 
Illustrated by Kate Seredy 





Once upon a time a stunted pine tree stood in a crevice 
of an Alpine cliff. Day and night the grim wind came 
roaring up from Italy, thundering among the crags, howl- 
ing across the wastes below the snow-line, its breath relent- 
less and terrible. Long years since, the little pine had given 
up the struggle to grow normally; prey to every cruel blast, 
he no longer aspired to become tall and lovely as his brethren 
in the valley beneath his cliff. He looked down on them 
from his lonely crag. 

“They are beautiful,” he would think wistfully, “but I 
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am dwarfed and worthless, my life is wasted. Surely God 
made a mistake when I was put here!” 

His trunk, unable to grow upright, became thickened, 
stooped, and mishapen. His arms, upflung to heaven, were 
twisted awry and forced all to one side. With each passing 
year, he grew more ugly, bent and curled, more certain 
than ever that his existence was a mistake upon the part of 
God. 

Yet, like all of his fellows, he had a voice. Alone there 
against the cliff, his thin song was wakened by the wind and 
was lost in its blast, but his song did not cease; and, as is 
the way with all maimed things who look to heaven, his 
mournful voice became unutterably sweet and poignant. 

Then, one day, the cliff shook. His roots were wrenched 
free of the rocks. A terrific blast hurled him from his 
crevice, and the poor misshapen tree plunged down, end over 
end, into the valley. . 

“This is the last of me,” he thought sadly. “Now the 
woodcutters will chop me up.” 

He lay there a long while, broken and splintered. His 
needles sang no more, but vanished. Rain and sun worked 
their will upon him, but his vibrant heart was alive and did 
not rot. And one day a woodcutter came, looked upon the 
crooked tree with a laugh, and swung up the bulbous trunk 
upon his cart. That evening they came into the village 
and the cart halted before a cottage. 

*“Ho, Melchior!” called the woodcutter. ‘“Here’s some- 
thing curious for you!” And he flung down the twisted 
pine to the ground, and drove away. 

Melchior was an old man with trembling hands. He 
examined the pine carefully, found the warped body large 
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enough for his purpose, and set to work cutting and sawing. 
Thus he brought forth three thin fragments of wood, the 
living heart of the tree. They were very beautiful; the 
troublous winds, the agonized swaying of the branches, the 
years of frustration and maiming, were all shown in their 
markings. Melchior laid them away and for a year left them 
to dry above his rafters. Then he took them down and 
made them into a violin, for this was his trade. 

Now how happy was the little crooked tree! After all, 
he had come to a noble end, and through the years he would 
be made to sing more sweetly and wonderfully than ever 
he had sung in the touch of the wind. But alas! Melchior 
was old and feeble, dying, and was no more a good work- 
man. This, the last of his violins, was small and clumsy, ill- 
shapen, useless. Despite the beautiful markings of breast 
and back, everyone laughed at it, and after old Melchior 
died it was sent down to the city with the others and sold at 
a small price. 

In the city, the anguish of the crooked tree now became 
intense. Gone was his hope of ever singing in the hands of 
a great musician; a dealer kept the instrument in his shop 
as a curiosity, a laughing-stock. 

“See,” he would tell his friends, “look what that old fool 
Melchior made—a fiddle of pinewood! Toneless, ugly, small 
—a perfect monstrosity in every way!” And the people 
laughed, as people will, at the misfortune of another. They 
laughed at Melchior for his poor handiwork and at the fiddle 
because it was small and clumsy. 

Thus despised, the heart of the pine tree was bitterly 
ashamed, but greater than the shame was his sorrow for a 
life utterly wasted, valueless from beginning to end. Yes, 
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THE VIOLIN WAS SMALL AND CLUMSY 


he thought, God had made a mistake after all. Why had 
he ever been created? 

One evening snow was falling when into the shop came 
a poor woman. She told the dealer that she wanted a buy a 
violin for her little boy, a cripple. 

“He can play,” she explained, “but I have never been 
able to buy him a violin. Now I have saved all year, and 
at last I have two kroner, and can give him one for Christ- 
mas.” 

The dealer was a shrewd man, but he was kindly, and after 
all it was Christmas Eve. So he did not say that his very 
cheapest instruments were fifteen kroner. He himself had 
known poverty, and he had heard of the woman’s crippled 
son. So he took the little violin and put it on the counter, 
and laid a good bow beside it. 
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“Here is an instrument of very beautiful wood,” he said, 
“but it is not a very good fiddle, and will fetch no high 
price. No, I don’t want your two kroner; I will give you 
this as a present, and some day your boy shall come in his 
wheel-chair and play for me, and I shall be very proud of 
him.” 

So the woman thanked him joyfully, and took the package 
under her arm, and the dealer reflected that it had cost him 
very little to do a kind deed. 

When the violin came out of its wrappings, it stood in 
a poorly furnished room, leaning against another pine tree 
decorated with glittering objects, and bearing at its very top 
a Christ-child of china, with arms outstretched. Christmas 
Day had come, and into the room bustled the poor woman, 
hastening to light the candles on the tree. When they were 
all alight, twinkling merrily, she went out and brought in 
her crippled boy, in a wheel-chair. 

“Beautiful, beautiful!” he cried, clapping his hands. 
“Mother, see how happy the Christ-child looks, up above! 
And what is the lovely present you have for me?” 

“Tt is this,” she said, and proudly she laid the violin in 
his lap. 

The boy was unable to speak, such was his joy. He turned 
the instrument over and over, tears came to his eyes, he 
thumbed the strings; then he caught up his mother’s hand 
and kissed it repeatedly. 

“Dear mother!” he cried. “It is more than I dared to 
dream—and look at it! How lovely it is, how wonderful! 
Did you ever see such queerly marked wood as this? Oh, I 
love it, I love it—I never thought a fiddle could be so beau- 
tiful 
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“I NEVER THOUGHT A FIDDLE COULD BE SO BEAUTIFUL” 
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The tears sprang upon his cheeks, and he hugged the violin 
tightly against his breast. And in this warm embrace, it 
seemed to the heart of the little crooked tree that the room 
became brighter and brighter, and that the china Christ-child 
on the Christmas tree became taller and more glorious, and 
smiled down upon them, and moved a hand in the gesture 
of benediction, and moved his lips in low, gentle words that 
none else heard. 


“Does God ever make mistakes? I too was despised of 





men 


And there was happiness within that house. 
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THE PEDDLER’S CART 


By ELIzABETH COATSWORTH 
Illustrated by Ellis Credle 


THE Story So Far: Every year when the martins came, Mr. 
Messenger hitched Pro and Con to the gaily painted peddler’s 
cart and started off toward Lake Erie, pots and pans clat- 
tering. And one spring—it was May 1859—he invited his 
youngest son, George, to go with him. The trip was excit- 
ing to George from the very beginning. On the third day, 
he rode nine miles on a canal boat, and it was then the ad- 
venture really began. It was then he noticed the slave- 
hunter trailing a Negro woman and her child. With ham- 
mering heart, George warned her, “You get off this boat 
soon’s you can. The man with sideburns, he’s after you.” 


Part THREE 


Trey wERE striking northwest along the Niagara Road, in 

flat country where a good many grapes were raised. Mr. 

Messenger was so lackadaisical that he passed half the farms 

with only a murmured “penny-pincher.” Usually he en- 

joyed difficult customers, but not this morning. Even will- 

ing buyers made their purchases with little help from him. 
A carriage passed them, raising a whirl of dust. 


*‘Wasn’t that your friend with the sideburns from the boat, 
George?” asked his father. 
““Where?” asked George. 
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“They’re gone now,” said Mr. Messenger. “I may be mis- 
taken. Probably I am, but I thought I recognized his ugly 
face next the driver.” At the same time he slowed down. 

If they had been going faster, the Negro woman crouched 
in the ditch might never have recognized George, might 


never have dared call in her desperate voice, “Oh, Massa, 
Massa! For the love of God! 


Hide us away in yo’ ca’t. 
They’s huntin’ fo’ us, and de 
grass ain’t tall nuff to hide.” 

Mr. Messenger never stopped 
the horses. George started to 









“OH, MASSA! HIDE US AWAY IN YO’ CaA’T” 
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protest, but his father was speaking to the woman, low but 
clear. 

“Get behind the cart, quick! Open the doors, get in, 
close them behind you. The horses mustn’t stop. They can 
hear this cart half a mile off. Now! Are you inside?” 

“Yessuh! Yessuh!” came the woman’s voice from behind. 

“Don’t turn, George,” said 






hia his father. ‘“‘Now there’s a 


Bid, 
EY ey: panel at the back of the cart. 













Open it and you and the 
child get in under the seat. 
There’s more room than you 
think. Have you anything 
with you?” 

“Yessuh, basket o’ eggs, 
suh.” 
=e Se) “Be sure you get that in 


‘ 





with you. Now, can you close 


$ aN the panel behind you?” 
rey 
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“Yessuh, yessuh. I'll be prayin’ God on my knees to bless 
yuh all the rest of my life, suh.” 

“You aren’t out of the woods yet,” said Mr. Messenger. 

George could hear a scrabbling and settling from the com- 
partment under the seat, and thought it was lucky his father 
had had it built deep between the wheels, and had taken the 
clocks out of it the day before. Once the child said, “Ouch!” 
and once there was a sound as though some of the eggs had 
broken, but in a minute all was quiet. 

Silently Mr. Messenger gestured ahead. There was a slight 
turn in the road and there stood the carriage, while the two 
men, each with a long pole methodically poked through the 
underbrush, were working back toward where the fugitives 
had been. As the cart drew near, the man that was a stranger 
stepped into the road and held up his hand. 

Mr. Messenger pulled up his team. “Hunting snakes?” 
he asked with a flicker of interest. 

George had been sweating with nervousness and excite- 
ment. Would papa be sent to prison? Oh, it was terrible, 
terrible. What would mama say? Ina way, it was his fault. 
But at his father’s voice he suddenly steadied. 

The big man opened back his coat and showed his badge. 

“I’m the constable at Lockport,” he said, “and this gentle- 
man here has a warrant out for an escaped slave woman and 
her—what did you say it was, Mr. Blossom?” 

“Well, it says here ‘boy,’ but I figure she’s got him rigged 
out asa gal. They got away from me near Lockport—but a 
boy at the farm back there seen ’em hiding in his father’s hay 
mow not a half-hour ago. They run when they seen he 
knowed they were there, but there ain’t much cover,” and 
the man’s mouth opened in an expectant bad-tempered grin. 
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“Any reward?” asked Mr. Messenger. “Well, I'll keep my 
eyes open. Don’t suppose either of you gentlemen would 
like a clock?” 

“Well, we might,” said Mr. Blossom. He followed Mr. 
Messenger closely as he swung from his seat and walked to the 
back of the cart. George heard papa’s voice. 

“Now here’s a grand little time keeper. You'll make no 
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mistake in getting 

““What’s that one ’way back?” Mr. Blossom’s coarse voice 
broke across. 

“You wouldn’t be interested in some calico for your wife, 
would you?” went on Mr. Messenger. George knew that he 
was showing them that no one was in the cart. But it mustn’t 
go on too long. 

George touched up Con, and then pulled him back. The 
cart jerked forward, came to a halt, jerked again. 

““What’s the matter there? Can’t you keep the horses 
still?” his father yelled in apparent irritation. 

“The flies are biting something terrible,” George called 
back, touching up Con again. 

“Always do when it’s going to rain,” said the constable. 

““Well, we need rain,” said Mr. Messenger. The cart jerked 
forward again, setting the pans to rattling. George felt the 
terrible silence under him. 

“Well, gentlemen, if I can’t sell you anything today,” said 
his father, and George heard the doors close. But his father 
was in no hurry. He leaned against the wheel. 

“You’re making a mistake, Mr. Blossom,” he said. “You 
won’t find a sweeter little clock in the State of New York. 
Tell you what I'll do “ 


“I’m not interested in clocks,” said Mr. Blossom surlily. 
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“If you haven’t seen any niggers, I guess we'd better get on 
with our hunting and not waste any more time. I want to 
be out of here before the rain begins.” 

Mr. Messenger squinted up at the sky. “I give it till about 
eleven or eleven-thirty,” he said. 

George could hear the woman breathing, quicker and 
harder than his father. He timed his own breathing to hers, 
but neither of the men noticed. Mr. Blossom was thrusting 
his long stick savagely among the bushes again, but George’s 
ordeal was not over. 

The constable, a fleshy, not bad-humored looking man, 
walked up to his side of the cart and looked up shrewdly. 

“Now you’re a nice honest-looking boy, Bud,” he said. 
“Sure you haven’t seen no niggers? Ill give you a dollar if 
you can tell me where this colored woman’s likely to be.” 

George shook his head. 

“Td like to earn the dollar,” he said and his voice sounded 
like papa’s in his own ears, “but there wasn’t anyone round 
when we passed.” Then something inside him, shrewd and 
daring, made him add, “Say, mister, are they dangerous?” 

The constable gave a chuckle and dropped back from the 
wheel. “No, Bud, I don’t suppose they’re dangerous,” he said 
good-naturedly. ‘See you some other time, Mr. Messenger.” 

““Giddap,” said Mr. Messenger. Under the rattle of the 
pots and pans George heard the woman let out her breath in 
a gasp as though she had been holding it for a long time. 

“You did well, George,” said his father when they had gone 
down the road a piece. “I was pretty sure you would when 
the time came. Those flies of yours helped out a lot. Blos- 
som’s one of those suspicious men—I was afraid he’d climb in. 
Lucky they could tell by their own ears the cart had never 
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“SAY, MISTER, ARE THEY DANGEROUS?” 


stopped as we came up the road. Are you all right in there? 
I think it’s safe now for you both to crawl into the cart, but 
if you hear me strike the butt of my whip against the front, 
you crawl back under the seat, quick.” 

“Yessuh, yessuh.” 

George heard more scrambling under him and then silence. 
He knew that the woman was sitting among the peddler’s 
goods, in the dark and jolting cart, with her arms fiercely and 
tenderly about the child, just as he had first seen her. 
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Crashity bang, bangity crash, the cart went along the road, 
not too fast, not too slow, making its usual stops here and 
there. Well before they came to a farm house Mr. Messenger 
always banged the whip against the front partition and there 
was a scramble behind them. Once in a while there was a lit- 
tle talk with the fugitives. 

““What’s your name?” asked Mr. Messenger once. 

*“My slave name was Dido, after a queen, Massa said, but 
the conductors done gib me the name of Deborah Hope to be 
my free name in the Promised Land.” 

“Was your master cruel to you, Deborah?” 

“Ah guess yo’ don’t know nothin’ about my mastah or 
yoh’d never ax me that!” came an indignant voice from be- 
hind them. “Land sakes, he was the finest, gentlest gen’leman 
the sun ever shone on. But he had a real weakness for bettin’ 
at the races. He sho had de worstest luck, Massa had. And 
Missus, she cried her eyes out when he told her he’d just have 
to sell us south.” 

Soon they knew all Deborah Hope’s story. At the last 
station she had been given the basket of eggs to make her look 
as though she were going on a real errand, and furnished with 
a ticket for the canal boat for Buffalo. Little Ham had been 
given a dress, a sunbonnet, and the name Sobriety to confuse 
possible slave catchers. If she could reach a certain house in 
Youngstown, the people there would get her across the river 
to the Promised Land. She had a confused tale to tell of 
sudden alarms and escapes, each day finding them a little 
further on their way to the country under the North Star. 

“And mebbe this very night we'll be crossin’ over Jordan,” 


she sighed. 


“No, Deborah,” said Mr. Messenger, “‘we’ve got to go slow 
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and not excite suspicion. Blossom and the constable know we 
were passing by about the time they lost your trail. When 
they can’t find you, like as not they'll hunt us up again, and 
it’s up to us to be acting innocent as a new-laid egg.” 

“Yes, suh!” said Deborah’s voice. 

“It’s beginning to rain,” said George. ““Can’t we go faster?” 

““What have I just been saying, George? When they begin 
hunting, we’re going to be real easy to find.” 

He pulled up the horses, leaving the cart half off the road, 
unhitched the traces, took Pro and Con under a tree, and 
gave them their nose bags, divided the food he had and passed 
half of it to Deborah. 

“T hate to have you get into that little place under the 
seat,” he said, “but I’m expecting them along pretty soon 
now.” Then with George and the other half of the food he 
went up a bank and sat down in full sight under a maple. 

“Good as an umbrella any day, George,” he said. ““What’s 
the matter? Where’s your appetite gone to?” 

George was looking down below him at the cart, half in 
and half off the road. 

“It looks awful unprotected, papa,” he said. 

“I know, George,” said his father, “but it’s the best we 
can do. Have an egg.” 

The rain dropped down on the leaves above them and slid 
off pattering on the grass; the air was cool and sweet smell- 
ing. Pretty soon George heard horses coming. 

“Go right on eating, George,” said his father. 

George turned his shoulder to the road and went on eating. 
Pretty soon he heard the horses pull up. 

“Find them?” his father called cheerfully, his mouth full 
of doughnut. 
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“No, curse it,” came Mr. Blossom’s voice. “Sure you 
didn’t see any niggers?” 

“Sure as taxes,” said George’s father, going on eating. 

George made himself turn to look at the men. They were 
talking in low voices, their eyes shifting from side to side. 
No, there was no cover here for fugitives. George saw why 
his father had chosen an open spot. They glanced at the cart. 
It looked perfectly innocent, standing there. Raising his 
whip in farewell, the constable drove on. 

“Now,” said George’s father, breaking the last doughnut 
in half, “we’re going to fool them, or let them fool themselves, 
which is a darn sight better.” 

The next farm was on a crossroad. They drove in and 
spent longer than usual, Mr. Messenger carrying things 
through the rain onto the porch. 

“Bad weather for trade,” George heard him say from his 
place on the seat of the cart. “I’m one of those that hates 
rain like a cat. I guess I’ll drive straight into Buffalo for new 
stock, and start door-to-door trade again when it clears.” 

They turned off, toward the south, down the Buffalo road 
with a jingle and jangle, driving at a smart clip. 

“We'll keep on the smaller roads,” said Mr. Messenger. “I 
believe we’ve shaken Blossom and the constable, but we'll 
have to be careful. There’s lots of folks would be willing 
to get a reward. Giddap, Con! Quit playing with the bit 
there!” But Mr. Messenger had changed his course. 

All that day and the next it rained. Mr. Messenger drove 
along steadily without stops, and about suppertime they 
reached Youngstown. There was almost no one in the streets; 
the clouds which had spat rain all day were clearing now and 
a rainbow stood serene and tall over wet roofs of the houses. 
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George wished that Deborah Hope, hidden out of sight, might 
see that rainbow. He thought, “She’d say it was the gateway 
to the Promised Land.” 

The yellow brick house with the roses over the gate was off 
River Street, nearer the water. They found it without diffi- 
culty. When George knocked, a lady came to the door. 
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“I’m bringing you the eggs, ma’am,” he said and handed 
her the piece of paper which Deborah Hope had been given 
with the basket. The lady read its short sentence, ‘Five 
dozen fresh eggs sent Tuesday, F.L.D.” 

The lady did not seem surprised. From the open door she 
looked up and down the street. 

“Bring them right in,” she said. “I think we can get them 
across this evening.” 

George went back to the cart and Mr. Messenger helped 
Deborah and Ham and the basket of eggs down. She tried to 
kiss his hands. It was not far from the street to the half- 
open door, but how far it seemed to George as he watched 
his father and the two fugitives walking from one to the 
other! 

A moment later, the door was closed and Mr. Messenger 
was coming down the steps whistling under his breath with 
emotion. George reached up and squeezed his father’s hand 
as he climbed up again in the cart. Deborah and Ham were 
safe now. They would cross their Jordan tonight and no one 
could turn them back from the Promised Land. 

This was going to make mama feel a lot different about 
peddling when she heard. A cart that had helped a fugitive 
woman and her child to escape was going to look changed to 
her. But George knew this was only one of the adventures 
he and papa were going to have. Every day new things would 
happen to them, in new places. George, holding tight to 
papa’s hand, looked up to see a martin, flying late, dart by 
overhead toward some unknown destination. 


THE ENp 
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COCK DOODLE 


By GiLBerT S. PaTTILLo 


Illustrated by Lois Lenskhi 


Ou pear!” sighed Virginia. “I can’t hear the program, 
there’s so much static.” 

Grandfather dropped the evening paper on his knees and 
looked at her over his glasses, his eyes twinkling. Each spring 
vacation when Virginia and Peter came to the old house for 
a visit, Grandfather did his best to give them a merry time. 
“Well, well,” he said, “that’s too bad. Turn it off and maybe 
I can tell you a story instead. The radio may be on the blink, 
but there’s no static about—about mee-hee-hee,” he chuckled. 

On the blink,’ said Grandmother, pretending to be severe. 
“My, my! Such language.” 

“Are you going to listen, Peter?” asked Virginia. 

“I suppose so,” Peter drawled. “I'll bet it’s just another 
crazy yarn. How about you, Grandmother, going to listen?” 

“Tt don’t know whether I shall or not, Peter. I’m well 
acquainted with the kind of stories your grandfather tells.” 
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Grandfather and Virginia twinkled at each other. They 
always saw fun. Grandmother and Peter never did, or would 
not admit it. 

“On your mark,” said Grandfather, “get set—Bane!” 
And the story began. 


Once upon a time, near a famous old town in New England, 
there lived a handsome red rooster named Cock Doodle. 
For many years he had escaped the chopping block and been 
lord of the barnyard, strutting around as if he owned every- 
thing in sight, grandly nodding left and right as he went, 
saying to himself, “rHis belongs to me, THAT belongs to me, 
EVERYTHING belongs to me.” From the tips of his yellow 
spurs to the tip of his crimson comb he was magnificent, but 
his chief: claim to fame was his tremendous voice. He could 
sing cock-a-doodle-doo a thousand times louder than any 
other rooster who ever lived. When he flapped his wings 
and crowed, he could be heard all over New England—yes 
sir!—from one end of Maine to the other end of Connecticut. 

You might suppose that Cock Doodle would be very proud 
of such a wonderful voice. Well, he was proud of it, and yet, 
he was sick of it, too. He was tired of saying always the same 
old cock-a-doodle-doo. Why couldn’t he say something else 
now and then, just for a change? He wished with all his 
heart that he could talk like the other barnyard creatures; 
sometimes bellow like a bull, sometimes neigh like a horse. 
What fun it would be to bark like a dog or quack like a duck 
whenever he pleased. He said to himself, “If I could do it 
just once in my life—oh me, oh my!—TI should be the happiest 
rooster’on earth.” 

Cock Doodle made up his mind that somehow he would 
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make his wish come true, but he said nothing about it to any- 
one. He knew if he did, the silly things would laugh at him. 
Just wait until they heard him TaLk. Then -* would laugh 
out of the other side of their mouths. 

So every day he went off by himself, through the green 
twilight under the raspberry bushes, to the rear of the barn, 
where he could be alone, and practised. He knew the voice 
of every barnyard creature perfectly well, but not a word 





of their talk could he say. Every time he opened his mouth 
—oh dear, oh dear!—out came that everlasting cock-a-doodle- 
doo. Over and over again he tried. He would think, 
““Me-ow,” and say, ““Cock-a-doodle-doo!” He would think, 
“Neigh-hay-hay,” and say, ““Cock-a-doodle-doo!” He would 
think, “Quack, quack,” and say, ““Cock-a-doodle-doo!” It 
was no use. At last he was completely discouraged. He said 
to himself, “I guess after all I shall never, never be able to 
talk with any voice except my own. My wish will never 
come true.” 
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Spring and summer passed. Autumn came, bringing 
colder weather. One evening in November, when sunset was 
a streak of golden glitter under gray clouds, Cock Doodle 
thought, “The sky looks cold. Probably be much colder 
tonight and tomorrow.” Then he settled snugly on his roost, 
tucked his head under his wing and went to sleep. 

Cock Doodle’s prophecy was correct. That night a cold 
spell settled on New England, so cold that there had never 
been its equal before and never has been since. Down, down, 
down in the thermometer shivered the mercury. Down, 
down, down it went into the bulb out of sight. It must have 
been at least a hundred degrees below zero. 

“Grandfather!” said Grandmother, interrupting him, 
“How can you tell such ridiculous, impossible things!” 

“Ridiculous?” asked Grandfather, crinkling his eyes. 
“Come now, my dear, I’m just telling the story as I heard it. 
I can’t change the way it is. Anyhow, Virginia and Peter 
like it.” 

“Oh yes, I do, Grandfather,” said Virginia. 

And Peter drawled, “I’m not so sure, but go ahead. We 
may as well hear the worst. I suppose they all froze to death, 
didn’t they?” 

*“No, indeed,” said Grandfather, “‘you’re wrong there. But 
you'll see. Now, then, no more interruptions, please.” With 
a chuckle he began again. 

When Cock Doodle awoke next morning, his neck was so 
stiff with cold that he could hardly draw his head from under 
his wing. When he stood up, his feet and legs were so numb 
that he almost fell off the roost. He had never felt such bitter 
cold in all his born days. Looking toward the window, he 
saw the frost on the glass glimmering with pale, pale light. 
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He knew it was dawn and time to crow. Stretching up his 
neck as far as it would go, he opened his mouth and crowed 
with all his might, ““Cock-a-doodle-dooooo000!” 

Did all New England, as usual, hear Cock Doodle crowing? 
Did all New England hear him? No—that was the astonishing 
part. Not a single, solitary person in New England heard 
him. No one in the famous old town heard him. No one 
at the farm heard him. He did not hear himself. Though 
he had stretched up his neck as far as it would go, opened his 
mouth and crowed with all his might—HE HAD NOT MADE A 
SOUND! 

What had happened? Well, unbelievable as it may seem, 
that hundred-degrees-below-zero cold spell was SO COLD, 
that Cock Doodle’s voice had FROZEN the instant he spoke. 
His mighty cock-a-doodle-doo was frozen as hard as an 
icicle, invisible and light as a feather floating in the air. 

As daylight increased, one by one the other barnyard crea- 
tures awoke. One by one each tried to say what he usually 
said in the morning. The cat, the dog, the hens, the ducks, 
the turkeys, the pigeons, the sheep, the horse, the bull and the 
cow. To each of them the same astonishing thing happened. 
Not one of them could make a sound. Every voice instantly 
froze and became a silent, invisible icicle floating in the air. 
Everyone was completely flabbergasted. 

Hardly knowing what he did, Cock Doodle walked over to 
the corner made by the henhouse and the barn. That was 
the place the sun would touch first, and he longed for its 
warmth. Also, it happened that a little breeze was blowing 
in that direction, and it blew all the frozen voices over there, 
too. Cock Doodle could not see them, but there they were, 
floating just over his head. 
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In a few minutes the round red sun looked over the rim 
of the earth and sent his brightest beam straight to that corner 
between the henhouse and the barn. Cock Doodle stretched 
up his neck to feel its pleasant warmth. He loved it, but that 
same warmth was too much for the frozen voices. Instantly 
they began to melt. Down they fell on Cock Doodle’s head 
and all came to life at once, like a bunch of powdercrackers 
gone mad. And as they melted, oh my, did Cock Doodle 
talk! For once in his life, DID HE TALK! 

He me-owed like a cat. He barked like a dog. He clucked 
like a hen. He quacked like a duck. He gobbled like a 
turkey. He cooed like a pigeon. He bleated like a sheep. 
He bellowed like a bull. He mooed like a cow. Neighed like 
a horse. And wound up with a thunderous cock-a-doodle- 
doo like himself. 

Me-ow, me-ow! Bow-wow-wow! Cut-cut-cut, ka-parR- 
cut! Quack, quack, quack! Gobble, gobble, gobble! Coo, 
coo, coo! Baa, baa, baa! Baw, baw, baw! Moo, moo, moo! 
Neigh-hay-hay-hay! Cock-a-doodle-dooooc0000000000000! 

“There,” said Grandfather, “if you have any ears left after 
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that outburst, I'll tell you the rest of it. Cock Doodle had 
said that if he could talk like the other barnyard creatures, 
just once in his life, he would be the happiest rooster on earth, 
and he was as good as his word, but he hadn’t promised never 
to try to talk again. So he kept on trying as long as he lived, 
although he never really succeeded. After that astonishing 
morning, the best he ever did sounded like a screech, a howl, 
a whistle and a crash all mixed together. In time, people got 
used to it, but to this very day, when radios in that famous 
old town suddenly go screeching, howling static, as ours did 
tonight, the boys and girls laugh and say, “There’s old Cock 
Doodle trying to talk!’” 


FROST 


Frost is a Mouse 
Nibbling at the trees: 
Frost is a Mouse; 


Earth is his cheese. 


Yes I am certain 
Frost is the Mouse 
Who ate up the leaves 
Outside my house. 


—KATHRYN WorRTH 
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THE SUN GOES SOUTH 


By ARMAND SPITZ 
Illustrated by G. Carter Morningstar 


Winter is like a Christmas present sent by someone in a 
far off place. Such packages usually arrive a few days before 
Christmas, and so does Winter. If Winter were really done 
up in a package you might expect that it would come from 
the North. But Winter really comes from the South, and it 
reaches us on December 22nd. 

The whole secret of it is that Winter, as well as Summer, 
comes to us from the sun. Like a great many people, the 
sun goes South for the Winter. The only difference is that 
people go South because it’s Winter, but it’s Winter because 
the sun goes South. 

Perhaps you think it has been Winter ever since the leaves 
dropped off the trees and the air grew cold and it snowed once 
in a while. But it really hasn’t been, for Winter has a sched- 
uled time for arriving. That will be on the morning of 
Thursday, December 22nd, this year—at fourteen minutes 
after seven in the East; at fourteen minutes after six in the 
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Middle East, in such cities as New Orleans, Kansas City and 
St. Louis; at fourteen minutes after five in the Middle West 
cities like El Paso, Denver or Salt Lake City; while on the 
West Coast, Winter will arrive at fourteen minutes after four 
in the morning. 

Many people travel southward for the cold months. They 
may travel hundreds or even thousands of miles to follow the 
sun, and that’s exactly what they are doing, for the sun does 
go South, only it goes on a much longer journey and sets up 
winter quarters in South America, South Africa and Aus- 
tralia. 

If you look at a globe you can find the North and South 
Poles. Halfway between them lies the Equator. You notice 
that the axis of the earth is not in a straight up-and-down 
line, but off at a slant. No matter how you spin the globe, 
and no matter how you move it, it should always be tilted in 
the same direction—toward the same corner of the room. 
Now, the earth goes around the sun once every year—that’s 
what makes a year. The North Pole is always pointing in the 
same direction, but sometimes it is tipped over toward the 
sun and sometimes it’s tipped away from the sun. 

Place a lamp in the middle of a table and let it stand for the 
sun. Move the globe around the edge of the table, with the 
axis always pointing in the same direction. Now, remember 
that we live in the Northern Hemisphere. When the North 
Pole is slanted toward the sun, notice that the sun is shining 
above the Northern Hemisphere. It appears to be north of 
the Equator, and when the sun is in that position it is Sum- 
mer here, for us. 

When you move the globe to the other side of the lamp, 
the North Pole is slanted away from the sun. The sun is now 
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over the Southern Hemisphere. It appears below the Equa- 
tor. It has gone South and we have Winter here, but it has 
brought Summer down there. 

You probably remember how the hose behaved when you 
watered the lawn last Summer. If you pointed the hose 
straight down, the water wet only a small piece of ground and 
it got wet very quickly. But if the hose was held on a slant 
the water spread over more ground in a finer spray. 

Just think of the sun as a hose, and a beam of sunlight as 
the water which comes from the hose. In the summertime, 
the sun is shining directly down on the Northern Hemisphere. 
Remember how hot it was a few months ago? But, when 
the sun is south it shines directly on the Southern Hemisphere 
and drenches it with heat and light. Its light then comes to 
us on a slant, so that it is sprayed out to cover a larger section 
of the earth. Its heat is also spread out more thinly over a 
larger area. That’s the reason that the sun’s rays are hotter 
in the Summer than in Winter. 

This is the season when the days and nights are not at all 
like Summer days and nights. In the Summer, days are long 
and nights are short. Now it is quite the other way. Nights 
are long and days are short. Which is just one more reason 
why it is colder in the Winter. 

In the long days of Summer, the earth receives many hours 
of sunlight and warmth, and it stores up more heat than it 
can lose in the short nights, so the earth gets warmer and 
warmer. But when the sun goes South the heat is less, and 
it also falls on the earth for a shorter time each day, so that 
more heat is given off during the long nights than the earth 
can collect during the short days. So it gets colder and colder. 

Sometimes when a friend or relative goes away, the traveler 
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sends a telegram when he arrives at his destination. The sun 
does that, too. Every year, about December 22nd, the earth 
has traveled to a point on its trip around the sun where the 
sun is just as far South as it ever can get. It just seems that 
way, of course, because the sun stands still and we move, but 
the effect is the same. The sun’s rays then come to us on the 
greatest slant, and it is also the shortest day of the year. It’s 
almost the same as though the sun were to send us a telegram: 
ARRIVED DOWN SOUTH. WINTER BEGINS TODAY. 
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WINTER CONSTELLATION 


Orion travels far, 

His only sword a star. 

Across the wintry sky 

He journeys night by night. 
His only shield is light, 

His only sword a star. 

Orion travels far. 


—VIRGINIA RUNYON 
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BIG BEAR OF THE MOUNTAIN 


A True Story by Don Lanc 
Illustrated by R. Bruce Horsfall 


Scxoor had shut down for the summer, as usual, and right 
away the two young cronies, Horace Whitcombe and Walter 
Bristol, packed themselves off on a camping trip. Way over 
yonder, in the very heart of the Alleghany Mountains, was 
Camp Greenbriar where they made their headquarters. 

Every year when they went to camp, Hobby and Walt 
would boast and brag about how they were going to catch a 
bear, and bring home his hide. But, sad to relate, when they 
got home each time it would be the same old story, over and 
over again. They would have to confess that they hadn’t 
even seen a bear. That is how it was year after year. 

On the other hand, though, there was a bear up there in 
those mountains. A notorious bear! A tremendous bear! 
Everybody in that country knew him. The natives called 
him Ali Baba. For years tales of the big bear’s exploits had 
been told and retold from one end of the country to the other. 
He had been hunted. Traps had been set for him. Zoos and 
circuses had even sent out expeditions to capture him alive. 
But Ali Baba was entirely too smart. He kept out of the 
way of their best traps. He fooled their best dogs. He 
ducked their best shots and continued on his bold reckless 
campaign of terror and pranks throughout the mountains. 
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Then, one day, Walt and Hobby left camp to do a little 
fishing down by the old mill dam. They had heard rumors 
that perch were biting and they wanted to investigate, espe- 
cially because they were expecting a bunch of fellows from 
school to show up the next morning and they wanted to have 
the fishing grounds all picked out and properly tested before 
their arrival. And that’s when it happened. 

No sooner had they gotten out of sight of the cabin, than 
a big bear came wandering down the mountain path. He 
came to the cabin, walked all around it a couple of times, sort 
of sizing it up and looking for a place to get in. Everything 
was locked up tight, tighter than a drum, but he wasn’t dis- 
couraged. He simply backed himself up against the front 
door, sat down, braced himself, and shoved. In crashed the 
door. 

Once inside, he went into action—paraded through the 
cabin just raising cain with everything—cuffing chairs 
around, smashing up the table, tossing things about here, 
there and the other place—wrecking everything he could 
get his paws on. And all just for the fun of it. 

When he had done all the damage he could to the living 
part of the cabin, he came to the kitchen. And then it was 
something. First, it was the kitchen table. He broke that 
to smithereens. Then the ice-box. Never in the history of 
ice-boxes has an ice-box ever had to take such a vicious shel- 
lacking. The jam and the jelly, the eggs and the milk, were 
smeared and tracked all over the place. Next, provisions in 
the pantry, carefully laid in to last for a month, were gone. 
Such a sight! It was wicked! 

Along about sun down, Walt and Hobby came dragging 
up the mountain trail, tired and hungry, and with no fish. 
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IN CRASHED THE DOOR 


And when they saw the wreck of their cabin, they knew right 
away that it was the doings of Ali Baba. He was the 
scoundrel. So they made up their minds, right then and 
there, that they were going to make him pay for wrecking 
their camp. 

The next morning the crowd arrived, ten school chums 
who planned to spend two weeks with Walt and Hobby. 
After the greetings were over, they sat around talking about 
Ali Baba, cleaning up their guns and laying plans to get that 
bear. On one point they were all agreed, right down to the 
last boy. No bear could wreck their cabin like that and get 
away with it. 

While the boasting and bragging was going full tilt, Moun- 
tain Nell walked in on them. She was a typical old moun- 
taineer, all dressed in gingham, with regular old-fashioned 
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brogans on her feet. She had come from her place up in the 
mountain to sell them fresh eggs and vegetables. 

She threw a bombshell into camp, that little old woman 
did. She told those boys that up there on the mountain, just 
about a half hour back, she had seen a great big bear eating 
berries alongside the path. He pretended he wasn’t paying 
any attention to her, and she pretended she wasn’t paying 
any attention to him. So everything came out all right. But 
those boys? They knew by the way the old woman had de- 
scribed things that that was the very bear they were looking 
for. And they decided to go after him right away. 

So the whole bunch of them hustled down the mountain 
to the village—the town of Alderson. There they hunted 
up old Jim—Jim Hodges. He was considered the greatest 
bear hunter in those parts. At least, to hear him tell it he 
was. They made arrangements with Jim to go out after 
Ali Baba that afternoon with his pack of “‘b’ar houn’s.” Sure 
enough, right sharp at three thirty, Jim showed up with his 
famous pack of hounds, hungry looking and scrawny, and 
the big hunt for Ali Baba got under way. 

Up the mountain they trudged, and the first thing they 
knew, all the dogs, every last one of them, blew out at the 
same time, yowling and a-crying and a-baying. They seemed 
to strike the trail of the bear at just the spot where old Moun- 
tain Nell claimed she had seen him. The pack straightened 
out and went away in full cry, followed by the excited 
hunters whooping and shouting encouragement. On and on, 
the chase continued, getting hotter and hotter—up and down 
those mountain sides with never a let up, never a lull, just on 
and on. Such a fuss and hullabaloo the old pines of the Al- 
leghanys had never heard before. 
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Gradually, it began to get dark. Then the sun went down 
and for the first time the young hunters realized they hadn’t 
come prepared for a long hunt. They hadn’t thought to 
bring lanterns. They hadn’t thought to bring food, not even 
a sandwich. They had figured on making short work of Ali 
Baba. And here it was, six hours since they had left camp. 
They were hungry and tired, too. 

As the night wore on it seemed to get unbearable. They 
could hardly drag their feet. But the faith they had in those 
hounds and the music of the chase stimulated them into plod- 
ding on and on, hardly speaking for fear someone might sug- 
gest quitting. 

The bright late moon came up. It looked down and 
laughed at the struggling boys. The big horned owls from 
the tallest trees cracked their bills, chattered and hooted at 
them. The little brown screech owls, whirring about, gig- 
gled at them. The red foxes stopped their playing to bark 
their squeaky little bark at them. Even the cottontails would 
stop, sit up straight for a second, prick their ears, then thump 
the ground, kick their heels in delight and scamper away. 
Every living thing seemed to be making fun of them for 
trying to catch old Ali Baba, the big bear of the mountain. 

Still those boys didn’t give up. They gritted their teeth 
and pushed on through that long weary night. When morn- 
ing came old Jim suggested that the best thing to do now 
was to go back to where the dogs first struck the trail and 
wait right there. Sooner or later, he assured them, Ali Baba 
was bound to come back to that very spot. 

That was mighty sweet music to those tired, hungry boys. 
It was a great idea. The only question in any of their minds 
was why it hadn’t been suggested sooner. So back they 
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dragged, retracing their steps over many miles. The sun 
came up bright and hot and beat down on them. It was a 
sizzler. Their guns by now were getting heavier every step 
and seemed to weigh a ton. 

At last they reached the spot, the very spot where the 
hounds had picked up the bear’s trail the day before. Walt 
continued on down to the cabin to get some steaks and pota- 
toes and things while the others pitched in and built a fire. 
They were going to cook a big feed and wait right there till 
Ali Baba showed up. 

But with old Ali Baba it was a different story. All night 
long he had ambled aimlessly about, not worried one particle 
about those hounds coming on his trail. Why, many a time 
he’d had that same pack of hounds after him. He knew the 
voice of every hound in the pack. And they didn’t worry 
him—not a bit. 

Then suddenly—it was when morning came—he was 
stricken with a sharp attack of curiosity. That is the one 
thing there never has been found a cure for in bears. Curi- 
osity. And it should hit him at a time like this. He just 
naturally figured it was high time to be getting back to where 
he was the day before and see what had been going on. So 
he lumbered back over his trail. 

Suddenly he stopped, and sniffed. He smelled smoke. At 
first it bothered him. Smoke—that was bad. He had a hor- 
ror of forest fires—any bear has—but all the same he had to 
investigate, and see where it was coming from. So on he 
went. 

Then all at once, he caught a different scent, the scent of 
human beings coming right along with the smell of smoke. 
He knew now, old Ali Baba did, he really had to be very, 
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very cautious. So he just sneaked along, real quiet-like, not 
making a sound. Pretty soon he came to a thick clump of 
underbrush. And there, beyond it, was the very fire he had 
been smelling. And around it were a bunch of boys, the 
same rascals who had been following him all night long, 
stretched out, sound asleep. 

Ali Baba sneaked up a little closer, and he saw their guns 
shining bright in the sunlight, thrown about on the ground in 
every direction. All the time there wasn’t a sound. He took 
another step or two. And right then he spotted a big sack, 
a gunny sack, lying there where it had been dropped on the 
ground. The boys were so tired they hadn’t even waited to 
eat before they were all sound asleep. And out of that sack 
Ali Baba smelt his favorite odor coming. There was no mis- 
taking it. It was apples. Apples! He caught a whiff of 
meat, too. But it was those apples that were so tantalizing. 
His mouth just watered. 

Now Ali Baba knew he should be careful, but the more 
he thought of those apples, the more his lips smacked. He 
couldn’t stand it any longer. He crept a little closer, right 
into the circle of sleeping hunters. He looked down into 
Hobby’s face. The boy was sleeping peacefully. Then he 
turned and looked down into Walt’s face. He sniffed at it, 
almost licked it. His hot breath woke Walt who opened his 
eyes with a start. The sight he saw! The snozzle of a big 
bear poked right in his face. It seemed like an hour before 
he found his voice and hollered, frantically. “HELP! HELP! 
HELP!” ‘The other hunters woke up in a hurry, all of them. 

Old Ali Baba didn’t waste any time. He reached down 
right over Walt, picked up the gunny sack, and took off 
through the bushes as fast as he could hustle. There was a 
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wild scrambie, every hunter grabbing for his gun. But it 
wasn’t any use. It was too late. Old Ali Baba had gotten 
away. And so had their dinner. 

Five days later, those “ba’r houn’s” trooped home, one by 
one, sadder and more mournful-looking than ever—and as 
thin as fence rails. Ali Baba had been too clever for them. 

Today those boys, Hobby and Walt, are grown men. One 
is a prominent attorney and the other is the president of one 
of the big universities. While old Ali Baba, he lumbers on 
and on, despised and respected—but still the big bear of the 
mountain. 


Note: This ‘‘animal close-up” by Don Lang will be followed by another 
in January, Our WENT Susiz, the story of a goat who outwitted the 
Chicago police. 
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BOOKS FOR A CHRISTMAS LIST 
Selected by HELEN Fay 


Can you think of anything more fun than looking over new 
books? (Of course, I can hear Peter Penguin say, “Now, 
swimming for instance,” but that’s for summer.) When I 
travel by train, as I do so often, I see folks craning their necks 
trying to make out the title of the book in my hand. 

This month, the stay-at-home editors of Story PARADE 
have handed over the pleasure of recommending Christmas 
books to their member “‘at large.” ‘At large” means that I 
spend as much time as I can visiting boys and girls in all parts 
of the country, finding out what they like to read and do. 

As you know, one mark of a good book is, “will it stand 
reading a second time?” I have already put these titles 
through that test. Besides, a western friend of Story 
ParabDeE’s looked over this list with complete approval, and 
several boys and girls in various States have come up smiling 
(or singing) after a taste of these unusual volumes. 

If books should be left out of your Christmas stocking, you 
will want to put aside a bit of your allowance to buy some of 
the fine books published this fall. Go to your bookshop to see 
them, anyway. When I get ’round to your school I shall hope 
to hear all about it. 
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STORIES FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT, by Maud and Miska Peter- 
sham (Winston. $2.75). The stories of David, Joseph, Ruth and 
Moses, with the loveliest of pictures. Each story separately at $.90. 

HIDE-AND-GO-SEEK, by Dorothy Lathrop (Macmillan. $1.50). An- 
other picture-book by a favorite artist, this time about a flying squirrel. 

THE FLOP-EARED HOUND, by Ellis Credle (Oxford. $2.00). The 
appealing story of Bootjack. A photographic book with a real story. 

I HAVE A SONG TO SING YOU, by Laura Richards (Appleton-Century. 
$1.75). Rhymes by a beloved grandmother whose song is always gay. 

SAFETY CAN BE FUN, by Munro Leaf (Stokes. $1.25). Wisdom and 
nonsense. 

THE BOOK OF BIBLE ANIMALS, by W. W. and Irene Robinson 
(Harper. $1.75). An exciting retelling of Bible stories with dramatic 
illustrations. 

THE GREAT ROAD, by Frederick Arnold Kummer (Winston. $2.50). 
Stories of kings, warriors, pilgrims and peasants who traveled the road 
from Iraq to Egypt during the last five thousand years. 

SHUTTERED WINDOWS, by Florence Crannell Means (Houghton 
Mifflin. $2.00). A fine junior novel about the Old South. 

THIMBLE SUMMER, by Elizabeth Enright (Farrar Rinehart. $2.00). 
The doings of two lively girls who find excitement on a farm. 

THE RELUCTANT DRAGON, by Kenneth Grahame (Holiday House. 
$1.25). An engaging fantasy illustrated by Ernest Shepard. 

GIOTTO TENDED THE SHEEP, by Deucher and Wheeler (Dutton. 
$2.50). Young artists will cherish this story of a poor boy who became 
famous as a great painter. By the author of MOZART THE WONDER Boy. 

THE HAPPY AUTOCRAT, by Hildegarde Hawthorne (Longmans. 
$2.00). Oliver Wendell Holmes comes to life. 

FUN FOR STAY-IN-BED DAYS, Margot Jackson, Ed. (Saalfield. $1.00). 

THE ORGAN GRINDERS’ GARDEN, Marjorie Barrows, Ed. (Rand 
McNally. $.50). More favorite poems selected by the editor of 
ONE HUNDRED BEST POEMS FOR Boys AND GIRLS. 

PENN, by Elizabeth Janet Gray (Viking. $2.50). The story of William 
Penn, Quaker, and his fight for truth and justice. 

THE HOUSE IN NO-END HOLLOW, by May Justus (Doubleday. 
$2.00). How a mountain girl made a home for herself. 

BANANA TREE HOUSE, by Phyllis Garrard (Coward McCann. $2.00). 
Boys and girls at home in Bermuda, with pictures by The Haders. 

TOM TWIST, by William Allen Butler (Holiday House. $1.00). The 
wonderful story of Tom Twist, who turned somersaults once too often. 
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THE PUZZLEWIT FAMILY 
By Rosin PALMER 

















“I HAVE the answer to your puzzle,” Tom said to Nancy. “It’s L. M. 
Alcott. The authors are: Lang, Milne, Andersen, Lofting, Carroll, Ouida, 
Thackeray and Twain.” 

“That's sight,” Nancy replied. “And I can answer Peter's riddles, 
too. A powerful dog is a mastiff, but a barrel of tar in January is a stiff 
mass. A lyre is bound to make false notes. And a bullet is like a vanity 
case when they both have powder in them.” 

“Dear me, how smart you're getting,” teased Peter. “Try this one: 
What is the difference between a lamb and a rabbit?” 

Nancy scowled thoughtfully. 

“I know that,” cried Tom. “A rabbit has a cotton tail, but a lamb has 
a woolen one.” 

“No use trying to catch you two,” Peter grunted. ‘You know, I’ve been 
thinking about these “What’s Wrong with This Picture?” puzzles. Why 
couldn’t we write a story instead, and say: “How many mistakes can 
you find?” 

“Good enough,” Tom agreed. “Let’s try. What shall we have for a 
title?” 

“Let's write about a prison,” suggested Nancy, “‘and call it “The Escaped 
Convict’.” 

“Here goes,” Peter began. And this is what they wrote. 


the escaped convict 
The prisoner yelled: “I shall escape,” and leaped to his windowsill 
where he began to file the wooden bars. As the clock on the mantle 
struck midnight, the file crumbled to dust in his hand, but the bars re- 
mained unscared. 
“The sun is rising he growned. “i must leave this place at once.” 
He hung from the sill by his hands and dropped to the floor, ten feet 
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below. Then he slowly gathered together his possessions—guns, firewood 
and a bunch of roses—and walked out the door of his cell. 

“Just a minute, please,” called the guard, leaning out of bed to see who 
was passing. ‘This isn’t your night off.” 

“You are mistaken,” replied the prisoner, tossing a handful of rose 
petals in his assailant’s face. The guard fell stunned to the ground, and 
our hero trotted into the December twilight, whinnying as he ran. 


“Let’s give it to father and see if he can find the mistakes,” cried 
Nancy. ‘There are more than twenty things wrong with it.” 

Mr. Puzzlewit laid aside his newspaper. ‘Suppose I show you a stunt,” 
he said, ‘so that you can puzzle over that while I guess the answer to 
yours.” 

“Fine,” agreed Tom. “But you won't have to puzzle over ours.” 

His father laughed, and opening a box of dominoes, he spread them 
out, face upwards, on the table. ‘Now’ he began, “will two of you 
arrange the dominoes end to end, just as you would in a game. Put the 
double six in the middle, and build out from it in two directions. I shall 
turn my back and tell you, when you are finished, the numbers you have 
at either end.” 

He turned around and Peter and Tom began to arrange the blocks. 
“All ready,” they called. 

“Two at one end; six at the other,” replied their father. 

“That's right,” gasped Nancy. “But however did you guess?” 

Peter grinned. “I’ve caught on,” he said. 

“What is it?” asked Mr. Puzzlewit. 

“I saw you slip a domino from the table as you were turning around. 
I suppose it was the two and six.” 

“Good guess,” said his father, putting the block back. “I'll have to 
pick it up more carefully next time. And now, let’s see your puzzle. 
Why, it’s just full of mistakes. For one thing there should be capitals in 
the title. An escaping convict has no business yelling, and his window 
should not have wooden bars.” 

“Oh bother,” cried Tom. “We have to go to dinner. Well, we can 
finish up afterwards. Come on, Peter.” 
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BEADS AND BEADWORK 


By Ernet TyrreELu 




















Now THAT Christmas is coming, you will be planning gifts for mother 
and father, relatives and friends. You can make belts and rings and many 
other handsome gifts out of beads. For some you will need a bead loom, 
which you can buy, with direction sheets, at a department store, or I will 
tell you where to get one by mail. For designs look up your Indian books 
and you will find dozens. 

Many Indian tribes are celebrated for their beautiful beadwork. Often 
they utilize shells, bones, horn, teeth, claws, stone and seeds for making 
beads. These they use as decoration on clothing, for jewelry, and for cere- 
monial purposes. The designs which Indians weave into their beadwork 
are usually handsome and striking. Sometimes they picture common 
objects like arrowheads, feathers, tepees, and at other times the sun, moon, 
stars, and winds. Each tribe has its own designs (see fig. 1). 

Another way of working with beads is to sew them on cloth or leather. 
Suppose you wish to make a beaded bag. First, cut the pattern from sturdy 
material—unbleached muslin will do. Then with a ruler and pencil lightly 
draw several lines about one-half inch apart across the material where you 
want the design to be (see fig. 2). Next, thread a needle with stout 
number 60 thread and draw it through the cloth at the left corner on Line 1. 
Slip onto the thread five or six beads, or as many as will fit between the 
first two lines (see fig. 3). Fasten these down with a small stitch to Line 2. 
Again, slip several beads on the thread and fasten this second row back to 
Line 1. Repeat, beading back and forth between Lines 1 and 2, until your 
design is complete. Then bead between Lines 2 and 3, 3 and 4, and so on. 
Soon you will be skillful enough to work out designs of your own planning. 

Do you know that you can make beads from flour, salt and water? If 
you wish to try, use this recipe. Measure six level tablespoonfuls of flour, 
the same amount of salt, and the same of water, and a pinch or two of 
Easter-egg dye or Tintex. First, put the salt in the oven so that it will be 
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quite hot when you are ready to use it. Stir the flour, water and dye together 
until they are smooth and creamy. Next, mix the hot salt into the dough 
and knead it well. Keep moistening your hands while working the dough. 
Then take a bit of the mixture and roll it between the palms of your hands 
until it is round like a bead. You can make many different sizes and shapes. 

When you have several, pierce a hole through each with a hairpin or large 
needle. String them on a wire, making sure that one bead does not touch 
another. After the beads have been hung up until they are dry, brush or 
dip them in olive oil and let them dry again. 

Now they are ready to be strung on a cord or heavy linen thread, and to 
be made into necklaces, bracelets, armbands, to be tied onto the fringe of 
table mats and scarves, to decorate your “make-up” costumes, and to be put 
to a dozen other important uses. 

By dabbing on little spots of different colored paint on some of the 
beads you can make them very gay. And for special beads you might mix 
into the dough a bit of powdered cinnamon or a few drops of perfume. 

From a spool of copper wire you can make lovely metal beads. Wind a 
bit of the wire around a match stick, evenly but not too tightly (see fig. 4). 
When you have a bead long enough to suit you slip it off the match and loop 
the ends inside the openings. This bead can be strung so that it will hang 
like a pendant from the cord. 


HG. 1 Designs used by DakotaIndians. 
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Our OWN is written by the boys and girls who read STORY PARADE. 
You may submit anything you like: stories of your own experiences, of 
your pets, of your work, of your games; tall stories or other humorous 
tales; diaries with an interesting sequence; rhymed or unrhymed verse; 
short plays; hobbies; book reviews; remarkable facts of nature or science; 


informal essays; original songs with or without music; and drawings that 
are done in black ink on white paper. 


Since the space for this department is limited, brevity and compactness 
of style are important. A well-written story or essay of one page, for in- 
stance, is more likely to be published than an equally well-written story 
or essay of four pages. In poetry, an element of beauty, freshness of 
thought, vividness of imagery, will be preferred to verse which has rhyme 
for rhyme’s sake. 

A personal letter or card is sent to every author upon receipt of his 
manuscript, and copies of the issue of Story PARADE in which his manu- 
script appears will be sent upon date of publication. Be sure to write 
your name and age clearly on all contributions. 


—RuBy WARNER, Children’s Editor 


DEAR PETER PENGUIN: 


My letter is about a Bluejay that I raised from a nestling. He was very 
small when I got him and he had a very small tail. I raised him in a 
Robin’s nest and I fed him worms. As he got older I taught him to fly. 
When he was grown everybody liked him and we never kept him in a 
cage. 

Sometimes he would fly in the window and eat supper with us, alighting 
on our mugs and drinking or hopping on the butter dish because that was 
his favorite delicacy. He would even eat out of the sugar bowl. 

Some say that members of the crow family can talk but all our Bluejay 
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ever said was “Hi Mary.” And with that phrase he would greet us when- 
ever we got out of the car. 

Once he came home with a hole in his side where he had been shot. 
He stayed quiet all day and the next day he flew out of the house again 
and he got well. He would come whenever we called him, and would 
come down and alight on our heads. 

Last winter he flew away with the other Bluejays and never came back. 

—BuNNY ARMISTEAD, age 12 


RIDDLE 


can run but not walk, 
can scream but not talk, 
can drink but not eat, 


— = et pet 


have hands but not feet. 


I can slide but not fall, 
I am long but not tall, 
I have eyes but can’t see, 
You ought to know me. 
—5-A Crass, IRVING SCHOOL, 
Quincy, Illinois 


MISHKA, MASHKA AND KROSHKA 


Mishka means Michael, Mashka—Mary, and Kroshka—the Little One, 
but they were just three bears, and none of them was much bigger than 
my mother’s muff. 

It happened like this. Surrounding the palace and huge park of 
Oranienbaum were wonderful old forests, famous for their hunting since 
the reign of Catherine the Great. I heard all about the gay hunting parties 
of the Czar time from the late Grand Duke’s old butler, who still lived in 
the Oranienbaum palace. It had been turned now into the Institute of 
Forestry with a department for Hunting, and now instead of princes and 
dukes came commissars and communists to hunt there. 

Once towards the end of summer, Mishka, Mashka and Kroshka had 
an adventure which might have ended badly. The cubs were very fond 
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of climbing on the big tree in their enclosure and no one had noticed that 
they had begun to explore all the branches, even those which reached 
over the fence. But early one morning the bears must have discovered 
this way out, and they disappeared—all three. 

When the keeper arrived with the morning meal he found the bears’ 
home empty and at once made up his mind that it was I who had let them 
out. He angrily rushed into mine and Petka’s room, but we were both 
asleep and thought his story must be just a bad dream. 

When I understood what all this was about I sprang out of bed and 
off we started to search for the truants. We peered into every bush, 
hunted every little valley and stared up into every big tree. 

All the morning we hunted for our missing darlings and when we 
came back home at midday they were still nowhere to be seen. After a 
little rest we started again on the search. We walked and walked, calling: 
Mishka, Mashka, Kroshka, as if they were lost children. Towards eve- 
ning, quite tired out and many miles from home, the keeper and I were 
feeling very sad and in despair about the fate of our cubs, but in a moment 
I shouted for joy. Through the trees I spied Mishka, Mashka and 
Kroshka, sitting all three abreast across the road which ran through the 
forest. They were staring sadly at a peasant’s poor horse which stood as 
if turned to stone in front of them, while his even more frightened master 
sat stiffly in the cart behind. 

“Brothers! Help!” shouted the peasant, desperately, as soon as he 
heard us coming. “Bears! Help!” But his voice suddenly failed, for 
all three bears were making for us so fast that their hind legs almost raced 
their front ones. 

“You naughty sillies,” I scolded as Mishka, Mashka and Kroshka began 
hungrily to suck my fingers. “You great big Silly, Kroshka!’” Kroshka 
was the biggest of the three by that time, and already much bigger than 
I when she got up on her hind legs. I was then eleven and not very tall. 

“Naughty Mashka! Why did you run away? Hungry? I know. 
Tired? SoamJI. Mishka, for shame! Was it your big idea, Boy? What 
is the good of licking my bare feet now, Silly-billies? Sorry, are you?” 

“Well, well,” could only say the peasant. “If only I had known they 
were tame. Hours I’ve been waiting here, frightened to death, and the 
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horse too, just waiting for death, wondering how soon they would eat my 
poor horse, my last one too, and me. I never . . . well, well...” He 
talked and talked and could not stop. 

It was rather hard to persuade him to drive us home in his cart. The 
keeper sat in front with the peasant, to soothe and comfort him. The 
cubs and I curled up together at the back, and I expect we slept, all four. 
I at least, only woke up after the cart had stopped near home and the 
keeper was busy pushing out the bears, who fell heavily to the ground, 
one after another. 

The peasant, now pleased at the happy ending of the adventure, called 
out cheerfully to me in the darkness. “Wake up, Sonny! Here we are! 
Up you get! Good-by to your pals! Sleep well, with the bears, eh?” 

—ANDRE TCHERNAVIN, age 12 


SNOWFLAKE 


I'd love to catch 
A snow feather 
As it drops to earth. 
I would hold it softly, 
Caress it, and hide it 
Forever. 
—ELAINE KIRKHAM, age 9 











WATER-BUFFALO —JOHN CHISHOLM, age 13 
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INDEX: JULY-DECEMBER, 1938 


BALDWIN, Louise E., White Bird on the Water. Ill. by Dorothy Bayley. Oct., 34. 


BARNEY, MAGINEL WRIGHT (illustrator), Golden Heritage by Elizabeth Yates. 
Aug., 35. 


BaYLey, Dorortny (illustrator), White Bird on the Water by Louise E. Baldwin. 
Oct., 34. 


BELITsOS, PETER (illustrator), The Giant Tuna by Anthony Cama. July, 17. 
BIsHOP, CLAIRE HUCHET, The Five Chinese Brothers. Il. by Kurt Wiese. Oct., 27. 


Book REVIEWS: Singing Words. July, 46; Where Go the Boats? Aug., 46; 
What Magazines Shall I Read? Sept. 45; Adventure Here and There. Oct., 
45; Animals, Wise and Foolish. Nov., 46; Books for a Christmas List. Dec., 44. 


BRONSON, WILFRID (author-illustrator), The Bathroom Skeleton. Sept. 30. 
Crocodalligators. Nov., 43. 


BuRTON, VIRGINIA LEE (illustrator), A Surprise for Araminta by Eva Knox Evans. 
July, 30. 


Casot, Lucia, A Crossing. Sept., 36. 

CaMA, ANTHONY, The Giant Tuna. Ill. by Peter Belitsos. July, 17. 
CHALMERS, AUDREY (author-illustrator), J. To G. July, 28. 

CLARK, MARGERY, The Proud Peacock. Ill. by Martha Lamb. Aug., 30. 


COATSWORTH, ELIZABETH, The Peddler's Cart. Ill. by Ellis Credle. Part I, 


Oct., 4; Part II, Nov., 17; Part III, Dec., 11. Up in the Air. Ill. by Hilda 
Scott. Sept., 4. 


CRAFTS AND HossikEs: Collecting Is Fun. July, 50; Carving Your Own Toys. 
Aug., 50; Finger Painting. Sept., 50; Wooden Book Covers. Oct., 49; Make 
It Out of Leather. Nov., 50; Beads and Beadwork. Dec., 48. 


CREDLE, Exuis (illustrator), The Peddler’s Cart by Elizabeth Coatsworth. Part I, 
Oct., 4; Part II, Nov., 17; Part III, Dec., 11. 


Davis, LAVINIA R., Chinatown Cat. Ill. by Leonard Weisgard. Sept., 5. 


EICHENBERG, Fritz (illustrator), A Queen of Quality by Laura E. Richards. 
Nov., 4. 


EvaNs, EvA KNOX, A Surprise for Araminta. Ill. by Virginia Lee Burton. July 30. 
Fay, HELEN, Books for a Christmas List. Dec., 44. 
FINGER, CHARLES J., High Water in Arkansas. Ill. by Earle Winslow. Nov., 5. 


FINGER, HELEN (illustrator), Miss Crumpet’s Great Day by Frank Rosengren. 
Aug., 5; The Pirate Rat by Jean Muir. Nov., 32. 


FIsHER, AILEEN, Hayfield. Oct., 26. 

HAILPARN, Dorotnuy, Horse-Play. Ill. by Joseph Schenk. Oct., 17. 
HAWLEY, HARRIET SMITH, Putnam's Cave. Ill. by Henry Pitz. Sept., 37. 
HOLDAHL, LoulIsE, Finger Painting. Sept., 50. 


HorsFALL, R. Bruce (illustrator), Big Bear of the Mountain by Don Lang. 
Dec., 36. 
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Jonzs, M. & H. Beprorp, The Twisted Tree. Ill. by Kate Seredy. Dec., 4. 

KAHMANN, CHESLEY, The Gypsy Dog. Ill. by Kurt Wiese. Part I, July, 5; Part 
II, Aug., 15; Part III, Sept., 15. 

LaMB, MARTHA (illustrator), The Proud Peacock by Margery Clark. Aug., 30. 

LANG, Don, Big Bear of the Mountain. Ill. by R. Bruce Horsfall. Dec., 36. 

LatTHROP, Dorotny (illustrator), Trailers by Frances A. Van Santvord. Aug., 28. 


Leper, FRaNcgS, Collecting Is Fun. July, 50; Carving Your Own Toys. Aug., 
50; Make It Out of Leather. Nov., 50. 


LENSKI, Lots (illustrator), Cock Doodle by Gilbert Pattillo. Dec., 23. 
McDOonaALpD, ELLIs ATKISSON, Warning. Aug., 14. 

McNamara, L. BROOKE, Just Because. Sept., 14; Nov., 16. 

Moony, ELIZABETH, Never Yet. Sept., 44. 


Morninostar, G. CARTER (illustrator), Zoo in the Sky by Armand Spitz. July, 
42; The Sun Goes South by Armand Spitz. Dec., 35. 


Muir, JEAN, The Pirate Rat. Ill. by Helen Finger. Nov., 32. 


Our Own, a department by children. July, 52; Aug., 52; Sept. 52; Oct. 51; 
Nov., 52; Dec., 50. 

PALMER, ROBIN, Black Canyon. Nov., 29; The Puzzlewit Family. July, 48; Aug., 
48; Sept., 48; Oct., 47; Nov., 48; Dec., 46. 

PATTILLO, GILBERT, Cock Doodle. Ill. by Lois Lenski. Dec., 23. 

Prrz, Henry (illustrator), Putnam’s Cave by Harriet Smith Hawley. Sept., 37. 

PuzzLEWIT FAMILY: July, 48; Aug., 48; Sept., 48; Oct., 47; Nov., 48; Dec., 46. 

RICHARDS, LAURA E., A Queen of Quality. Ill. by Fritz Eichenberg. Nov., 4. 

ROSENGREN, FRANK, Miss Crumpet’s Great Day. Ill. by Helen Finger. Aug., 5. 

RUNYON, VIRGINIA, Winter Constellation. Dec., 35. 

SCHENK, JOSEPH (illustrator), Horse-Play by Dorothy Hailparn. Oct., 17. 


Scott, Hitpa (illustrator), Up in the Air by Elizabeth Coatsworth. Sept., 4; 
What Shall I Give to the Child. Dec., 30. 


SEREDY, KATE (illustrator), The Twisted Tree by M. & H. Bedford-Jones. Dec., 4. 
SHEEHAN, HELEN E., Musicians. July, 41. 
SMITH, ANN BYRNE, Transcontinental Motor Bus. Nov., 15. 


Soncs: The Mermaid. Sept., 28; Return of the Wild Geese. Oct. 16; What 
Shall I Give to the Child. Dec., 30. 


Spirz, ARMAND, Zoo in the Sky. Ill. by G. Carter Morningstar. July, 42. The 
Sun Goes South. Ill. by G. Carter Morningstar. Dec., 35. 


TYRRELL, ETHEL, Wooden Book Covers. Oct., 49; Beads and Beadwork. Dec., 48. 
VAN SANTVORD, FRANCES A., Trailers. Ill. by Dorothy Lathrop. Aug., 28. 
WEISGARD, LEONARD (illustrator), Chinatown Cat by Lavinia Davis. Sept., 5. 


Wiese, Kurt (illustrator), The Gypsy Dog by Chesley Kahmann. Part I, July, 
5; Part II, Aug., 15; Part III, Sept. 15. Five Chinese Brothers by Claire 
Huchet Bishop. Oct., 27. 


WInsLow, Earwe (illustrator), High Water in Arkansas by Charles Finger. 
Nov., 5. 


WortTH, KATHRYN, White Things. Nov., 45; Frost. Dec., 29. 
YATES, ELIzABETH, Golden Heritage. Ill. by Maginel Wright Barney. Aug., 35. 
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By Dorothy Lathrop— 
HIDE AND GO SEEK 


An appealing animal story about a family of flying 
squirrels! It is especially about the smallest, weakest 
one in the nest and how he grew strong. By the winner 


of the first Caldecott Medal. Many beautiful pictures. 
(Ages 6-8) ~ $1.50 


(Send for the Dorothy Lathrop Favorite Author circular) 





by Nora Burglon 


This picture by Fritz Eichenberg is of Eric 
carving a toy. He and his sister Siri didn’t 
win a prize at the Fair, but they did earn 
money to buy a darling duck. And they dis- 
covered the secret of the Mound when their 
grandfather came to take out its ancient 
Viking treasures. $2.00 


HOLIDAY HOUSE, 225 varick sr., N. Y. 











Story and Pictures by Esther Wood 
Ss PEDRO’S COCONUT SKATES 


Pedro and his lively cousins have exciting 
and amusing adventures in the little Filipino 
village where they live. Ages 810. $1.50 


A Story by Alison Lide 
AZTEC DRUMS Illustrated by Carlos Sanchez M. 


Boys and girls in the days of the Montezuma have adventures 
as real as any today. Ages 8-10. $1.50 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 




















Of course you want 


BOOKS for CHRISTMAS 


ONCE ON CHRISTMAS 
By Dorothy Thompson. Pictures by Lois Lenski 


A story for the whole family of Christmas when a famous commentator 
was seven years old. $.50 


TIM AND LUCY GO TO SEA 
By Edward Ardizzone 


Pictures and story about Little Tim’s adventures with a mutinous crew on a 
seagoing yacht. $2.00 
siti LOLLY 


By Audrey Chalmers 


Lolly was a small boy who owned a troublesome hen. Just right for readers 
from six to ten. $1.50 


THE UMBRELLA THAT GOT WET 
By Ann Todd and Rosalie Slocum 


Three stories about five-year-old Linda who was 
the proud possessor of a new umbrella, smock 
and pair of shoes. $1.25 


a 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS @ 
114 Fifth Avenue New York 4 














“ON A RAINY DAY” 


Readers of Story Parade will welcome the announcement that a delight- 
ful story by Dorothy Canfield Fisher and her daughter, Sarah Fisher Scott, 
is now available. 

On a Rainy Day is the story of the adventures of three children left to 
their own devices on a rainy day. It is told by the children themselves, and 
in the tale of what they did on a lonesome day while awaiting the return 
of Father and Mother, both children and their parents will find happy sug- 
gestions for home play. The booklet is = by attractive sketches. 

Price $.50 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
315 Fourth Avenue New York City 











SONGS AND PICTURES 

FOR LITTLE FOLKS 

By Helen C. Knowles 

Photographs by Ruth Alexander Nichols 
These twenty-seven new songs are fun to 
sing. And each one is illustrated with gay 
photographs of children doing things you 
like to do. A beautiful gift book. $1.50 

At all bookstores or 

A.S. BARNES &CO. 67 W. 44th St., N.Y.C. 














AMERICA 
BUILDS 


HOMES 


by Alice Dalgliesh 
and Lois Maloy 


In this picture-history, an inde- 
pendent sequel to the popular 
America Begins, younger read- 





THREE 
RINGS 


A Circus Story 


by Paul Brown 


A lively, gay story of the “big 
top,” with clowns, dogs, ponies 


—all the circus performers 
ers will find the enthrall- 5 


ing story of the early 
years of our country’s his- 
tory illustrated with 
many delightful pictures 
infullcolor. $1.60 


and animals in the story 
and in the dozens of 
drawings by Paul Brown, 
many in color. 





A drawing by Paul Brown $2.00 
from Three Rings” 


at all bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 














The Ideal Gift for the Child! 


Stories That Never 
Grow Old 


i The fifth title 
Edited by WATTY PIPER. To, Sith title 
series which has sold more than half a million copies. 
20 ever-new tales such as: The Little Engine That 
Could, The Pied Piper of Hamelin, Hansel and Gretel, 
The Ugly Duckling, Why the Bear Has a Stumpy Tail, 
The Bremen Town Musicians, Billy Goat Graff, etc. 
Size 10” x 12”. Illustrated with over 100 pictures, 50 
2 oy color. Bound in cloth and reinforced, 108 pages. 


THE PLATT & MUNK CO., 200 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 




















STORY PARADE 
70 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


I'd like to have you send me Story PARADE 
every month. Enclosed is $2.00 for one year. 


My mame iS .......ceececccccccecceccocees 


eeereeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeereeerseeeeeeeeeseeeeeseeeeeee 


























BOUND GIRL 
OF COBBLE HILL 


An absorbing and romantic story, rich in humor 
and flavor, about an orphan girl, indentured to 


Written and illustrated by 
LOIS LENSKI 


her uncle, the tavern-keeper of a 
Connecticut village of 1789. Ask for 
it for Christmas, and you'll be lending 
it to your friends till Spring. $2.00 


F. A. STOKES CO. NEW YORK 

















HIGH UP INA 
PENTHOUSE 


By Virginia Andrews 
All children from six to ten will 
love this story of a rooftop family. 
Gay pictures by the author. $1.00 

Write Dept.S for free 
illustrated catalogue. 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33rd Street, New York 








STORY PARADE 
Magazine and Book 


If you have just met Story Parade 
for the first time and have never 
read “Mr. Bumps” or “The Cream 
Colored Pony” or “Pirate Gold,” 
you have a treat coming in Story 
Parade Blue Book, Red Book and 
Green Book—$1.75 each. 


Special Offer 


Story Parade Green Book—$1.75 
with a subscription to this maga- 
zine—$2.00. 


Both for $3.00 


STORY PARADE 
70 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 








Now Indian Beadcraft is so si easy—that even the 
tiniest tots are able to make beautiful fobs, belts, bracelets, 
bags, necklaces, etc., after just a few minutes of instruction. 
Let us tell you about it in our FREE literature—or better still, 
upon receipt of 10c, we'll send a complete sample card of 
genuine Walco Indian Seed Beads in all colors, together with 
our new 16 page full color Booklet of Pattern Suggestions 
and Instructions for Handicraft Classes. 

8 a em ee a oe 


] [[] Send FREE literature describing 5 WALCO Beadcratts. SP-128 i 
Ib 1 enclose IGe for 16 page WALCO Indion Beadcraft Booklet of 





[| — smphified instrestions ond designs, eke actual Indien Beod vemples, 
EEO POL OEE TE i 
B scones Do sccm sab enable baie keeuideeoe eleeersue ents aeeoate I 
Hom. EER ee ee { 
4 WALCO BEAD CO..-pept.z 


37 W. 37th ST. - NEW YORK, N.Y. 








A famous illustrator and a best loved author have 
given children this authentic picture of North 
Carolina mountain life! 


POSEY AND THE PEDDLER 


by Maup LINDSAY 
The only story book of 1938 with drawings by Ellis Credle! 


Ellen Lewis Buell, New York Times, says of POSEY: 
“We have had in recent years a number of fine stories of the Southern 
mountains, but none of them told with more sincerity or a sharper flavor 
than is POSEY AND THE PEDDLER. It is full of the hearty pleasure 
in everyday events which looms so large in the simple life of these people, 
a quality to be clearly seen in Ellis Credle’s illustrations, which are filled 
with vigor and good humor.” 


Virginia Kirkus, well known authority on children’s books, says: 
“A homespun story, charmingly told.” 


Because it possesses that rare simplicity which is true sophistication, our 
grandchildren will like to read this book. It is an excellent piece of American 


folklore. Gift edition $1.50 
THE LOTHROP, LEE AND SHEPARD COMPANY 
New York Boston 





This year’s magnificent gift book for children! 


THE GOLDEN COCKEREL 
by 
ELAINE AND WILLY PoGANy 


May Lamberton Becker, New York Herald Tribune, says: 
“Tt has fun and snap and rushing about.” 


Anne T. Eaton, New York Times, says: 

“Willy Pogany, who designed the setting for LB cog p’or when it was 
first produced in the Metropolitan Opera House twenty years ago, has 
put into these pictures not only richness of color and fantastic imagina- 
tion but so much lively action that the gaily absurd but lovable char- 
acters—the magical Golden Cock, the sleepy king, the wizard and the 
enchanted princes and princesses—seem to move upon the page as the tale 
of their remarkable adventures proceeds. The story is simply and dramati- 
cally told.” 


The Horn Book says: 


“The pictures in color and black and white have a dramatic gorgeousness 
which suggests the old Russian picture book.” 
Gift edition $2.00 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS.— New York 











Here’s a way to 
make Christmas 
cheer last longer 


Books are ever ready 
’ to entertain, instruct, 
and widen horizons 





STORY PARADE, Green Book 


The third book of the STORY PARADE series containing 
your favorite stories from this magazine, bound in permanent 
form. A magnificent collection of stories and poems. $1.75 
(THREE BOOKS—BLUE BOOK, RED BOOK, GREEN BOOK—-BOXED $5.00) 


TRUDI AND HANSEL, A Story of the Austrian Tyrol 
By Averil Demuth, Illustrated by Nora Lavrin 


A charming tale in which Trudi and Hansel and their animal friends have 
an exciting adventure when they climb the high mountain to visit White 
Riese, the Giant. 60 humorous illustrations. $2.00 


LAZY LIZA LIZARD 
By Marie Curtis Rains, Illustrated by Vera Neville 


Lazy Liza Lizard is one of the most wicked and yet most lovable characters 
that has ever skipped across a page. These gay tales of her adventures will 
keep you laughing. 86 delightful drawings. $2.00 


NUTCRACKER OF NUREMBERG 
Retold and Illustrated by Donald E. Cooke 


The legend of the Nutcracker of Nuremberg inspired Tschaikowsky to write 
his famous “Nutcracker Suite,” familiar to music lovers the world over. 
This story brings the Nutcracker alive to all of you who have heard this 
Suite. $2.00 


LITTLE EAGLE, A Navajo Boy 
Written and Illustrated by Armstrong Sperry 


Here are all the interesting details of a Navajo boy's daily life—tending 
sheep, playing games, Medicine Men and their magic, and one of the biggest 
of all Navajo ceremonies, told and illustrated in the best Sperry style. $2.00 


GREAT HORSE 


By Virginia May Moffitt, Illustrated by Dan Sweeney 
This is the story of a wild, forest pony who lived long, long ago. It is the 
Story, too, of Tergo, a chief's son, who lived with his people in a great 
cave. You'll be thrilled as Tergo was when you read how he learned to 
tide the pony. $2.00 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY, Philadelphia 
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